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Foreign  trade  in  the  Marseille  consular  district  during  1916  showed 
a  notable  increase  in  imports  and  a  continued  decline  in  exports. 
Domestic  trade  was  larger  than  in  the  preceding  A^ear.  The  local 
indnsti'ies  were  active.  Among  the  prosperous  establishments  were 
those  manufacturing  food  products  in  s]3ite  of  a  certain  scarcity  of 
raw  materials  and  competent  labor.  The  navigation  companies 
realized  large  profits.  The  returns  of  producers  of  building  nuiie- 
rials  and  luxuries  were  much  smaller  than  usual.  Merchants  and 
manufacturers  Avere  handicapped  chiefly  by  the  railway-car  shortage 
throughout  the  year.  Coal  receipts  were  also  below  requirements  in 
the  closing  months  of  1916.  Embargoes  accounted  mainly  for  the 
decrease  in  the  export  trade. 

There  Avas  a  steady  improvement  in  labor  conditions.  According 
to  an  official  report  the  number  of  industrial  workers  in  (he  district, 
which  in  August,  1914,  was  over  60  per  cent  less  than  usual,  was  in 
April,  1916,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  normal.  The  wages  of  ordinary 
laborers  in  1916  were,  as  a  rule,  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  prior 
to  the  war;  skilled  workmen  received  in  many  cases  as  much  as  300 
per  cent  more  than  the  usual  average.  The  net  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  is  estimated  as  about  50  per  cent  over  the  12  months  that 
preceded  the  war. 
Flour  and  Oil  Mills — Soap  and  Candle  Factories. 

There  are  in  Marseille  43  flour  mills,  with  a  daily  grinding  capacity 
of  1,560  metric  tons;  25  semolina  factories,  with  a  daily  consumption 
capacity  of  661  metric  tons  of  raw  wheat;  a  large  number  of 
macaroni  factories,  several  of  which  are  very  important ;  two  impor- 
tant rice  mills;  and  several  biscuit  factories.  A  flour  mill,  with  a 
daily  grinding  capacity  of  300  metric  tons,  is  located  at  St.  Louis 
du  Rhone.  In  normal  years  the  products  manufactured  by  these 
establishments  were  exported  in  large  quantities  and  shipped  to 
various  sections  of  France.  During  1916  the  output  of  these  indus- 
tries entered  almost  entirely  into  domestic  consumption;  it  was  be- 
low normal  in  the  case  of  flour  mills  and  semolina  factories,  owing 
to  difficulties  in  obtaining  sufficient  quantities  of  raw  materials. 

Marseille  is  prominent  in  the  oil-crushing  industiy.  The  44  oil 
mills  in  the  city  use  1,960  presses.  There  are  other  establishments 
of  this  kind,  including  many  small  olive-oil  mills,  in  various  sections 
of  the  district. 
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Soap  manufacturiiig  is  another  important  local  industry,  the 
50  soap  factories  in  Marseille  having  an  average  production  of 
179,600  metric  tons.  The  output  in  1916  was  below  the  average,  as 
the  oil  supply  was  reduced.  Crude  glycerin  is  a  profitable  by-prod- 
uct of  this  industry,  and  prior  to  the  war  several  thousand  tons  were 
exported  to  the  United  States  annually. 

The  largest  candle  factory  in  France  is  at  Marseille,  and  its  normal 
output  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  entire  domestic  production,  while 
exports  have  represented,  as  a  rule,  about  four-fifths  of  the  French 
shipments  to  other  countries.  In  1913,  the  last  normal  year,  the 
oversea  shipments  of  candles  from  Marseille  were  4,400  metric 
tons.  During  the  last  two  years  exports  have  decreased  considerably, 
but  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  domestic  con- 
sumption. 
Chemical  Industries  and  Sugar  Refineries. 

The  chemical  factories  in  this  district  produce  chiefly  caustic  and 
refined  soda,  sulphides,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of 
lime,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  sulphium  and 
sulphide  of  copper.  Three  large  plants  were  erected  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphium  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Etang  de  Berre.  The 
salt  beds  of  the  Etang  de  Berre  and  neighboring  lakes  supply  the 
chief  element  of  the  local  chemical  industry. 

Superphosphates  of  lime,  nitric  acid,tartric  acid., and  alumina  are 
also  manufactured  in  several  important  establishments  in  this  dis- 
trict. There  are  12  sulphur  refineries,  mostl}^  at  Marseille  and  Cette, 
w^ith  an  aggregate  consumption  of  about  100,000  tons  of  sulphur. 
Two  of  these  refineries  are  owned  by  American  capital,  and  in  1914 
over  25,000  tons  of  sulphur  were  imported  from  Louisiana.  The  lack 
of  shipping  facilities  and  excessive  freight  rates  reduced  imports 
and  production  in  1916.  The  manufacture  of  ship  paints  is  another 
prosperous  Marseille  industry. 

Three  of  the  leading  sugar  refineries  in  France  are  established  in 
this  city ;  two  belong  to  the  same  company.  Their  total  average  out- 
put is  about  146,000  metric  tons  annually,  about  two-thirds  of  which 
is  usually  exported,  mainly  to  Morocco  and  other  Mediterranean 
countries*.  These  establishments  worked  to  their  full  capacity  during 
the  past  3^ear. 
Other  Industrial  Products  of  Marseille  District. 

There  are  nine  lime  and  cement  factories  in  Marseille  and  im- 
mediate vicinity,  with  an  average  production  of  235,000  metric 
tons  of  cement  and  135,000  metric  tons  of  lime.  The  tile  and  brick 
factories  number  68,  with  a  normal  output  of  345,000  metric  tons, 
including  140,000,000  tiles,  65,000,000  slabs,  and  140,000,000  ordi- 
nary bricks.  The  demand  for  these  products  has  decreased  materially 
since  the  opening  of  the  war.  Exports  have  fallen  off  about  80  per 
cent,  owing  to  prohibitive  freight  rates;  and  the  domestic  demand 
has  also  been  reduced  materially,  although  construction  work  was 
fairly  active  in  the  district  during  1916,  several  large  industrial 
j)lants  and  other  buildings  being  erected. 

Among  the  other  im]:»ortant  industrial  establishments  of  this  con- 
sular district  are  the  candied-fruit  factories  at  Apt,  in  the  Vaucluse 
Dei)artment ;  several  vermouth  and  other  liqueur  distilleries  at  Mar- 
seille, Cette,  and  other  places;  three  breweries,  with  a  total  average 
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output  of  3,500,000  gallons  annually ;  and  several  tanneries  and  shoe 
factories.  The  output  of  the  local  clothing  industry  is  estimated  at 
about  $20,000,000,  but  there  are  no  large  establishments  in  this  line. 
Cork  manufacture  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  Var  Depart- 
ment. There  are  many  sawmills,  box  factories,  and  other  woodwork- 
ing establishments  throughout  the  district. 

Coal,  Bauxite,  and  Ocher  Mines. 

Statistics  of  mining  operations  in  this  district  during  191G  are  not 
yet  available.  The  average  production  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  Gard 
Department  in  the  five  years  preceding  the  war  was  approximately 
2,000,000  metric  tons,  and  the  Bouches-du-Rhone  Department  pro- 
duced about  630,000  metric  tons  of  lignite.  It  is  reported  that  the 
total  output  of  these  mines  last  year  was  fairly  satisfactory,  but 
no  figures  are  given. 

Definite  data  are  also  lacking  concerning  the  bauxite  mines  in  the 
Var  and  Herault  Departments  and  the  ocher  mines  in  the  Vaucluse 
Department,  but  it  is  laiown  that  in  both  cases  the  output  was  ma- 
terially reduced.  The  average  bauxite  production  in  this  district 
from  1010  to  1913,  inclusive,  was  slightly  in  excess  of  242,000  metric 
tons.  The  total  bauxite  production  in  France  during  1913  was  309,294 
metric  tons.  This  industry  was  affected  by  labor  shortage  and  an  ex- 
port embargo. 

The  principal  ocher  mines  are  located  at  Apt  (Vaucluse)  and  im- 
mediate vicinity.  These  mines  have  been  worked  less  actively  than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  leading  foreign  markets — Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia.  Shipments  to  the  United 
States  have  been  continued  steadily,  amounting  to  $190,139  in  1916, 
agamst  $136,951  in  1915  and  $131,826  in  1914.  Railway  transporta- 
tion difficulties  have  also  affected  this  industry. 
The  Agricultural  Situation. 

Since  the  war  began  farm  work  has  been  done  chiefly  by  women, 
old  men,  and  children,  with  remarkable  results.  During  the  past  year 
foreign  laborers  were  employed  in  increasing  numbers,  and  special 
leaves  were  granted  to  enlisted  men  for  agricultural  work.  Horses 
were  imported  from  Spain  and  America.  The  farm  labor  situation 
was,  however,  somewhat  serious  in  certain  districts. 

One  of  the  remedial  measures  enacted  by  the  Government  was  the 
granting  of  subsidies  to  agricultural  syndicates  of  at  least  seven  per- 
sons for  the  purchase  of  farm  tractors.  These  subventions  are  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  price  of  the  machines  to  be  used  in  the  Depart- 
ments outside  of  the  war  zone.  Some  American  tractors  have  been 
purchased  under  these  conditions  in  the  Marseille  consular  district, 
and  it  is  expected  that  further  orders  will  be  given.  The  agricul- 
tural press  has  been  devoting  considerable  attention  to  "  motor  cul- 
ture," which  is  likely  to  be  extensively  develo])ed  in  France  and  the 
French  colonies  in  the  near  future.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  tractors  recently  imported  have  been  criticized  in  certain  quarters 
on  the  ground  that  they  require  frequent  repairs  and  their  upkeep  is 
too  expensive.  The  demand  after  the  war  will  probabl}'^  be  mo^:tiy 
for  small  and  cheap  tractors. 

The  scarcity  of  fertilizing  materials,  particularly  phosphates  and 
chemical  fertilizers,  was  another  unfavorable  factor  in  the  local  asri- 
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cnltiiral  situation.  This  was  due  mainly  to  transportation  difficulties. 
Tlie  phosphate  production  of  the  North  Afiican  mines  was  reduced 
by  a  labor  shortage. 

Wine  Crop  and  Prices. 

Wine  growing  is  the  principal  agricultural  industry  in  the  district, 
which  normally  produces  about  GO  per  cent  of  the  entire  French  crop; 
in  1916  it  produced  over  62  per  cent.  The  local  vines  did  not  suffer 
to  any  extent  from  cryptogamic  diseases  and  the  crop,  although  below 
normal,  was  much  larger  than  in  1915,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  quantities  obtained  in  the  principal  Depart- 
ments in  this  section  for  the  last  two  years : 


Department. 

1915 

1916. 

Department. 

1915 

1916 

Aude 

Gallons. 
08,420,301 

3, 502, 768 

17,307,551 

136,741,396 

29, 993, 247 

Gallons. 
122,660,850 

10, 869, 670 

44,144,045 
239, 709, 660 

87, 976, 780 

Var 

Gallons. 
2, 658, 950 
1,056,585 

Gallons. 
21,300,338 
10, 217, 354 

Gird 

Total 

Ht  rault 

259,680,798 

536, 878, 697 

Pyrenees-Orientales 

The  average  price  realized  by  the  growers  in  the  district  at  the 
time  of  the  last  vintage  was  about  45  francs  ($8.68)  per  hectoliter  (26.4 
gallons),  or  about  33  cents  per  gallon,  as  comi^ared  with  45  cents  in 
1915  and  9  cents  in  1914.  The  prices  have  since  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing, and  the  year  closed  with  average  quotations  of  58  francs 
($11.19)  per  hectoliter,  or  42  cents  per  gallon  for  the  Herault  red 
wines  of  current  quality.  The  wine  growers  of  the  Marseille  con- 
sular district  therefore  received  for  their  last  crops  at  least  $180,000,- 
000.  As  the  total  area  of  the  vineyards  in  this  section  is  about  1,300,- 
000  acres,  the  product  averaged  in  value  approximatel}^  $140  per 
acre. 

Grain,  Potatoes,  and  Grasses. 

The  area  under  wheat  in  the  nine  departments,  including  Corsica, 
in  the  Marseille  consular  district  during  1916  was  approximately 
540,000  acres.  The  areas  under  oats  and  barley  were  about  155,000 
acres  and  45,000  acres,  respectively.  In  all  cases  the  crop  was  below 
the  average  of  the  last  five  years.  Corn  is  cultivated  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Aude  and  Pyrenees-Orientales  and  in  Corsica;  the  yield 
is  reported  to  have  been  of  average  size. 

About  600,000  acres  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes. 
The  crop  was  fairly  large  in  the  irrigated  lands,  particularly  in  the 
Pyrenees-Orientales,  but  from  30  to  40  per  cent  below  normal  in 
other  sections,  owing  to  cryptogamic  diseases  and  insufficient  soil 
preparation. 

The  hay,  clover,  and  alfalfa  crops  were  also  smaller  than  usual, 
owing  to  lack  of  fertilizers,  but  the  product  was  mostly  of  good 
quality. 
Olive  and  Other  Orchard  Crops. 

Olive  gi-owing  is  important  in  this  district,  although  it  has  been 
declining  in  recent  years.  Tunis  is  now  the  leading  olive-producing 
region  under  French  control.  The  French  olive  crop  in  1915,  ex- 
clusive of  that  in  the  French  possessions,  was  officially  estimated  at 
38,754  metric  tons.     The  average  annual  production  from  1905  to 
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1914  was  76,643  metric  tons.  The  total  area  covered  by  olive  planta- 
tions in  France  is  estimated  at  about  296,525  acres.  The  bounty 
granted  by  the  Government  to  olive  growers  last  year  was  fixed  at 
the  rate  of  14  francs  ($2.70)  per  hectare  (2.49  acres).  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  1916-17  olive  crop  would  be  mucli  below  the  average 
of  the  preceding  10  years. 

The  French  production  of  almonds  has  also  decreased  materially 
during  the  last  10  years.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  1916  crop 
Avas  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  of  1915,  which  amounted  to  3,008 
metric  tons.  The  principal  center  of  the  alnmnd  trade  is  at  Aix-en- 
Provence,  which  handles,  in  addition  to  the  local  crop,  large  quanti- 
ties of  almonds  from  various  Mediterranean  countries,  mainly  from 
Spain  and  French  North  Africa.  The  trade  in  almonds  at  Aix  aver- 
ages about  $4,000,000  annually. 

Among  the  other  orchard  crops  in  the  district  are,  in  normal  years, 
jjeaches  (chiefly  in  the  Bouches-du-Rhone  and  Pyrenees-Orientales 
Departments)  ;  cherries  (principally  in  the  Var,  Vaucluse,  and  Gard 
Departments)  ;  apricots,  and  plums.  The  peach  and  cherry  crops 
were  of  medium  size  in  1916;  apricots  and  plums  were  very  scarce. 
In  all  cases  prices  were  extremely  high. 
Market-Garden  Products — Floral  Culture. 

^Market  gardening  is  highly  developed  in  southern  France  and 
irrigation  has  greatly  assisted  this  industry,  which  is  very  pros- 
perous. The  results  of  1916  were  most  satisfactorj^,  fairly  large 
crops  having  been  sold  at  remunerative  prices.  The  principal  sec- 
tioi  s  devoted  to  this  industry  are  the  Durance  Vallej",  the  Vaucluse 
Department  (Avignon,  Barbentane,  Chateaurenard,  and  Cavaillon), 
and  the  Var  Department  (Hyeres  and  surrounding  towns).  In  these 
irrigated  lands  both  early  and  winter  vegetables  and  small  fruits  are 
cultivated.  Certain  towns  are  wideh^  known  for  their  specialties, 
such  as  Carpentras  for  its  strawberries,  Cavaillon  for  its  melons,  and 
Sollies-Pont  (Var)  for  its  cherries.  Other  popular  specialties  are 
the  asparagus  of  Lauris  and  the  table  grapes  of  Thor.  The  town  of 
St.  Remy  is  noted  for  its  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

Small  estates  are  the  rule.  Of  the  1,700  farms  at  Cavaillon  and 
immediate  vicinity  1,600  have  an  area  of  less  than  21  acres;  but  these 
small  farms  frequently  yield  three  and  four  crops  and  a  net  profit 
of  about  $500  annually.  The  products  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
France,  and  prior  to  the  war  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries,  chiefly  to  Germany  and  the  United  King- 
dom. In  certain  years  the  shipments  of  vegetables  and  fruits  from 
Chateaurenard,  Carpentras,  Cavaillon.  Barbentane,  and  Avignon  ex- 
ceeded 150,000  metric  tons.  About  $400,000  worth  of  ti-uffles  are  also 
produced  annually  in  the  district,  principally  in  the  Vaucluse  and 
Gard  Departments. 

Floral  culture  has  suffered  considerably  from  the  war.  This  in- 
dustry is  centered  chiefly  in  the  Var  Dei)artment.  at  Hj-eres.  Car- 
quieranne.  La  Crau,  Sollies-Pont,  and  Toulon.  The  leading  products 
are  violets,  carnations,  mimosa,. flower  bulbs  (hyacinth,  narcissus, 
etc.),  immortelles,  and  nursery  stock.  The  aggregate  value  of  ship- 
ments from  the  Var  Department  to  French  and  foreign  markets  be- 
fore the  war  exceeded  $3,000,000  annually,  according  to  a  rei)ort  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Ligue  Fh)rale  dii  Sud-Fst.     Shipments  of  ini- 
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mortelles  and  flower  bulbs  to  the  United  States  have  continued,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  the  last  years  that  preceded  the  war. 
There  are  in  the  Var  Department  over  2,500  horticultural  establish- 
ments, with  an  average  of  less  than  3  acres. 

Shipping  at  Marseille — Freight  Traffic  Larger. 

Advance  statistics  show  for  191G  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
two  preceding  years  in  the  freight  traflic  of  Marseille  but  a  continued 
decline  in  the  registered  tonnage.  The  total  number  of  vessels  en- 
tered and  cleared  at  Marseille  in  1916  was  11,933  of  13,740,597  net 
tons,  against  12,618  vessels  of  15,474,081  net  tons  in  1915.  The  cargo 
tonnage,  however,  was  larger  in  1916  than  during  the  two  preceding 
yearS;  amounting  to  8,493.652  metric  tons,  against  8,256,022  tons  in 
1915,  8,202,955  tons  in  1914,  and  9,847,555  tons  in  1913.  The  quantity 
of  merchandise  landed  in  the  port  of  Marseille  last  year  amounted  to 
6,378,410  metric  tons,  an  increase  of  479,828  tons  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  fell  to  2,115,242  metric  tons, 
a  decrease  of  242,198  tons  from  1915. 

The  vessels  that  cleared  from  this  port  for  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1916  numbered  311^  only  58  of  Avhich  left  svitli  cargoes;  in  1915  the 
total  number  was  271,  including  50  with  cargoes.  Arrivals  from 
United  States  ports  numbered  221  vessels  of  606,771  net  tons,  against 
208  vessels  of  615,305  net  tons  in  1915.  Sixteen  American  vessels  en- 
tered the  port  of  Marseille  during  1916,  including  9  steamers  of 
27,711  net  tons  and  7  sailing  ships  pf  6,352  net  tons. 

Only  41  passengers  sailed  directly  from  IMarseille  for  the  United 
States  during  the  year  under  review,  against  560  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  steamship  passenger  service  between  this  port  and  the 
United  States  has  practically  been  suspended  since  the  latter  part 
of  1915. 

Harbor  Improvements — Marseille-Rhone  Canal. 

The  war  has  not  interrupted  the  public  works  that  had  been  under- 
taken for  the  iuiprovemeDt  of  the  port  of  Marseille.  The  most 
notable  achievements  were  the  piercing  of  the  Eove  Tunnel  and  the 
progress  made  in  the  Marseille-Rhone  Canal.  [See  Commerce 
Eeports  for  Oct.  2,  1916.]  Considerable  work  was  also  done  on  the 
Madrague  Basin,  which  has  been  under  construction  since  1909.  A 
few  quays  of  this  basin  are  now  in  use,  but  it  will  not  be  completed 
for  some  years.  The  total  length  of  the  quays  will  be  2,584  meters 
(8,487  feet),  its  minimum  draft  will  be  12  meters  (39.37  feet). 
The  other  important  improvements  under  way  are  the  deepening  of 
several  docks  to  9  meters  (29.53  feet),  the  enlarging  and  deepening 
of  the  piers  giving  access  to  the  dr}''  docks,  and  the  reclamation  of 
117^  acres  of  land  along  the  shore  line  to  be  used  for  warehouses, 
sheds,  and  industrial  establishments. 

Record  Grain  Purchases. 

Marseille's  grain  imports  during  1916  were  the  largest  ever  re- 
corded at  this  port.  According  to  statistics  compiled  by  a  prominent 
brokerage  firm,  the  total  receipts  of  wheat  w^ere  1,001,810  metric 
tons,  including  shipments  in  transit;  of  this  quantity  431,873  metric 
tons,  comprising  36,084  metric  tons  of  macaroni  wdieat,  came  from 
the  United  States.  In  1915  the  total  shipments  were  718,665  metric 
tons,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  473,606  metric  tons. 
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Since  October  18,  1915,  the  French  Government  luis  virtually  con- 
trolled the  suppl}^  of  wheat  to  consumers  in  this  country.  The  price 
charged  millers  was  32.75  francs  ($6.32)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds) 
under  ship's  tackle,  considerably  below  the  rate  at  which  private 
imj^orts  could  h?  made. 

The  United  States  supplied  43  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of 
wheat  received  here  last  year.  Russia,  which  formerly  furnished 
most  of  these  imports,  sent  only  21,509  metric  tons.  Arrivals  of 
Canadian  wheat  in  1916  totaled  142,932  metric  tons.  Other  im- 
portant sources  of  supply  were  Argentina,  Australia,  and  East  India. 

The  total  amount  of  oats  imported  into  Marseille  during  1916  also 
exceeded  previous  records,  being  229,298  metric  tons,  against  173.299 
tons  in  1915.  Arrivals  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  145,792 
metric  tons,  against  191,451  for  the  preceding  year.  The  remainder 
was  supplied  mostlj^  by  Algeria,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 

Barley  imports  were  65,718  metric  tons,  against  41.958  tons  in  1915; 
the  leading  countries  of  origin  were  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis. 
The  total  quantity  of  corn  imported  was  176,918  metric  tons,  against 
265,315  tons  during  the  i)receding  3^ear.  These  shipments  came 
chiefly  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Indo-China. 
Flour  Imports  Smaller. 

Although  still  important,  the  flour  receipts  in  1916  were  smaller 
than  in  1915,  amounting  to  623,812  bags,  against  1,201.797  bags.  The 
United  States  sent  most  of  these  shipments,  with  a  total  of  511,516 
bags,  as  compared  with  1,130,080  bags  in  1915.  The  decline  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  increase  in  wheat  imports  and  greater  activity  of 
the  local  flour-milling  industry.  Semolina  imports  amounted  to 
126.283  bags,  against  37,427  bags  in  1915;  all  came  from  French 
North  Africa,  mainly  from  Algeria. 

•  The  millers  received  their  wheat  supplies  through  the  prefects  in 
charge  of  various  food  districts,  who  supervised  the  distribution  and 
fixed  the  quantities  to  which  the  mills  were  respectively  entitled  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  millers 
were  under  obligation  to  inform  the  prefects  of  their  deliveries,  and 
a  maximum  sales  ])rice  was  established  for  the  domestic  i^roduct,  but 
not  for  imported  flour.  No  restriction  was  imposed  on  flour  imports. 
The  Trade  in  Oilseeds. 

According  to  statistics  issued  by  a  local  brokers'  syndicate,  im- 
ports of  oilseeds  at  Marseille  during  1916  were  453,583  metric  tons, 
against  516,277  in  1915  and  605.474  in  1914.  The  highest  record  for 
these  imports  was  reached  in  1910,  with  receipts  of  665,679  metric 
tons.  The  average  amount  imported  during  the  last  10  years  Avas 
about  500.000  metric  tons.  These  seeds  are  crushed  almost  entirely 
in  the  district.  The  share  of  Marseille  in  the  oilseed  imports  of 
France  Avas  62  per  cent  in  1914,  75  per  cent  in  1915,  and  over  60  per 
cent  in  1916. 

Peanuts  and  copra  were,  as  usual,  the  principal  products  of  this 
kind  imported  in  1916.  The  total  quantity  of  ]:)eanuts  received  Avas 
224,087  metric  tons,  against  295.065  in  1915  and  421,528  in  1914.  The 
decrease  in  imports  of  peanuts  during  the  last  tAvo  years  was  due  to 
ship]:)ing  difficulties  and  larger  purchases  by  English  crushers,  par- 
ticularly from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  supplies  high-grade 
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unshelled  peanuts.  The  west  African  shipments  dropped  from  161,- 
(JOG  metric  tons  in  1915  to  35,571  metric  Ions  in  1910.  The  increased 
demand  for  these  nuts  in  Enghmd  was  due  mainly  to  tlie  fact  that 
peanut-oil  cakes  were  in  great  request  in  the  Ignited  Kingdom,  and 
realized  extraordinary  prices,  considerably  higher  than  competing 
prices  here. 

There  was  also  a  decline  last  year  in  the  an-ivals  of  copra,  which 
were  105,703  metric  tons,  against  140,208  metric  tons  during  1915. 
The  other  important  seeds  brought  in  w^ere  sesame,  53,060  metric 
tons;  castor  seed,  20,204  tons;  palm  kernels,  10,981  tons;  flaxseed, 
10,029  tons;  and  rapeseed  (colza),  0,300  tons.  Only  1.505  tons  of 
cotton  seed  were  imported  during  the  year,  against  2,100  in  1915  and 
5,828  in  1914.  The  demand  for  cotton  seed  has  been  on  the  decline 
for  many  years,  owing  to  the  competition  of  peanut  oil,  which  is 
j)referred  in  France  to  cottonseed  oil. 

The  prices  of  the  principal  seeds  per  100  kilos  (220.4  pounds)  c.  i.  f. 
Marseille  ranged  as  follows:  Coromandel  coast  peanuts,  shelled, 
from  55  to  81.50  francs  ($10.01  to  $15.73)  ;  Senegal  peanuts,  in 
shell,  from  54.50  to  02  francs  ($10.52  to  $11.97)  ;  copra,  from  90  to 
120  francs  ($17.37  to  $24.32)  ;  castor  seed,  from  47.75  to  07.50  francs 
($9.21  to  $13.03)  ;  flaxseed,  from  51.25  to  87.75  francs  ($9.89  to 
$10:93)  ;  and  palm  kernels,  from  92  lo  120  francs  ($17.75  to  $24.32). 
The  highest  prices  ruled,  in  general,  in  the  closing  months  of  the 
year. 

The  most  important  sources  of  supply  of  these  seeds  in  1910  were: 
For  shelled  peanuts,  British  India  (chiefly  the  Coromandel  coast 
and  Bombay  district)  ;  unshelled  peanuts,  Senega,l;  co})ra,  Philip- 
pines and  Dutch  Indies;  sesame,  Malabar  coast,  British  India; 
flaxseed,  British  India ;  rapeseed,  Bombay  and  Karachi ;  castor  seed, 
Bombay;  palm  kernels,  Giiinea;  and  cotton  seed,  Egypt. 

Vegetable-Oil  Industry  Prospers. 

In  spite  of  war  conditions  the  vegetable-oil  trade  was  one  of  Mar- 
seille's most  prosperous  industries  in  191(5.  Most  of  the  local  oil 
mills  and  soap  factories  realized  substantial  ])rofits,  having  been 
favored  throughout  the  year  by  an  increased  demand  from  the 
usual  centers  of  consumption  as  well  as  by  Government  orders,  which 
have  insured  a  read}^  sale  of  their  products  ;iud  full  output  at  pro- 
portionately enhanced  and  remunerative  prices. 

Practically  all  the  seeds  imported  at  Marseille  were  crushed  in 
local  mills,  and  as  the  average  oil  j'ield  is  about  45  per  cent,  this 
means  in  round  figures  200,000  metric  tons  of  oil  produced  during 
the  year  for  technical  and  edible  purposes.  The  general  trend  of 
prices  for  these  oils  was  toward  a  much  highev  level,  the  average  rise 
from  January  1,  1910,  to  January  1,  1917,  being  from  30  to  40  per 
cent. 

The  value  of  the  trade  in  cotton  oil  was  small,  owing  to  high  prices 
ruling  in  the  United  States,  combined  with  prohibitive  freights, 
which  make  trading  almost  impossible.  The  edible  cotton-oil  im- 
ports from  America  to  France  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1910, 
were,  in  round  numbers,  onh^  25,000  barrels,  which  arrived  mostly  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Marseille  received  only  a  few^  thousand 
barrels. 
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The  quantity  of  oilcake  of  all  kinds  manufactured  at  Marseille 
during  191G  is  estimated  at  234,480  metric  tons,  against  240,400  in 
1915  and  303,881  in  1914.  There  was  an  average  rise  throughout  the 
year  of  about  70  per  cent  in  the  prices  of  these  products. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  developments  of  the  industry  was  that  for 
the  first  time  the  prices  of  certain  seed  oils  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  were  higher  than  those  quoted  for  edible  olive  oil,  which  had 
hitherto  led  the  market.  The  relative  importance  of  olive  oil  has  de- 
clined considerably  in  recent  years. 

The  Wool  Trade. 

Wool  imports  at  Marseille  during  1916  were  129.929  bales,  against 
146,057  bales  in  1915,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by  a  local 
broker.  The  principal  countries  of  origin  were  Australia,  which  fur- 
nished 49,610  bales:  Algeria,  43,720  bales;  and  Morocco,  16,902  bales. 
There  were  no  stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

These  imports  were  mainly  for  French  Government  account.  In 
Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Tunis  the  Government  fixed  a  maximum  pur- 
chase price  of  4.50  francs  ($0.87)  per  kilo  (2.20  pounds)  of  washed 
wool,  which  w\as  1  franc  lower  than  in  1915.  Only  20,930  bales  en- 
tered' into  private  consumption,  and  these  consisted  of  low-grade 
wools  unsuitable  for  Government  use.  Although  local  dealers  did 
little  business,  the  wool-washing  industry  was  very  active.  Prior  to 
the  war,  important  quantities  of  wool  were  usually  received  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Spain,  and  Syria,  but  these  shipments  have  completely'' 
ceased. 

Imports  of  American  Goods. 

In  spite  of  import  prohibitions  covering  a  large  number  of  manu- 
factured products  there  was  a  notable  mcrease  in  the  volume  of 
American  goods  received  at  Marseille  during  1916,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  which  had  established  the  highest  record  in  this 
respect.  There  was  also  a  great  variety  of  articles  in  these  imports. 
The  figures  given  below  have  been  com  jailed  from  manifests  of  ves- 
sels published  in  the  local  press,  and  although  incomplete  they  fur- 
nish a  fairly  comprehensive  survey  of  this  trade  for  1916.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  products  men- 
tioned consisted  of  transit  goods,  and  the  list  is  incomplete  in  several 
respects. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Alcohol 

..barrels.. 

211,912 

Chemicals,  dyes,  etc.: 

Aliiminum 

.bundles.. 
cas'.'s.. 

113 
225 

Acids,  acetic  and  stearic. 
Dve>.vood  extract 

..barr?Is.. 
....do.... 

2,804 

Asparagus 

3,029 

Autoinoljilcs  and  parts 

do.... 

166 

Lime,  acetate  of 

...sacks.. 

8,544 

Bags,  empty 

.numbiT.. 

12,645 

Magn  sia,  carbonate  of.. 

....do.... 

3,695 

Blankets 

cas's.. 

.SOO 

Soda,  caustic 

..drums.. 

2,037 

Bono,  pulvorizcd. . 

casks.. 

5, 999 

Tin  lelracblorido 

....do.... 

1,268 

Brass  \<ir.; 

.barrels  and  cas;;s.. 

5,561 

Clav 

...sacks.. 

350 

Brcadstufis: 

Coal 

tons.. 

45, 1S4 

Corn 

tons.. 

12,800 

Coffee 

...sacks.. 

400 

Half 

baps.. 

14,010 

Coke 

tons.. 

7,265 

Oats 

tons.. 

192.  .390 

Copper: 

Bars,   ingots,   sheets,   a 

Wheat 

do.... 

396,675 

ad    plates 

AMicat  flour... 

bags.. 

450, 428 

.number.. 

160, 276 

Bristles 

....bahs.. 

ISO 

Tubes 

....do.... 

:•;,  534 

Bronze 

.barrels 

ma  cas:s.. 
cases.. 

2,410  1 
544 

Wire 

2,070 

BuildinR  materials. 

Cornstarch 

..  .sacks. . 

2,  229 

Carbon  black 

....do.... 

132  1 

Cotton,  raw 

bales.. 

919 

10 
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Articles. 


Cotton  seed sacks . . 

Dyewoods:  Loicwood tons. .. 

Elertrical  supplies cases . . 

Fisli,  canned do 

rniits: 

Canned do 

Dried— 

'  Apples do 

Apricots do 

Peaciies do 

Prunes do 

Raisins do 

Preserved barrels. . 

roller's  earth sacks. 

Glucose do 

Graphite cases. . 

Hardware: 

Prills barrels. . 

Nails do 

Stoves,  gas cases.. 

Tools do 

Valves number . . 

Hemp bales. . 

Hempseed sacks. , 

Hides bales. , 

Horses number . , 

Insulators cases. , 

Iron  and  manufactures  of: 

Bars,  sheets,  and  plates . .  .number. . 

Boiler  tubes barrels  and  cases. 

Pig tons. 

p.  f  number . 

•^iP^ \bundles . 

Wire rolls  and  bundles . 

Lard tierces  and  barrels. 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of: 

Sole bundles . 

Shoe cases. 

Strap do.. . 

Machines  and  parts: 

Agricultural,     and     implements, 

cases 

T!^ii„,- 1,,!,^-      /bundles  and  cases. 
Boiler  tubes... jj^^jjjj^^gj. 

Comjjuting cases. 

J-aihes do . . . 

Locomotives,  parts  of do. . . 

Pulleys do. . . 

Sewing do. . . 

AVine-pressing do. . . 

Meats: 

Charmed do . . . 

Frozen quarters. 

Bacon barrels  and  cases. 

Beef,  pickled  and  other do. . . 


Quantity. 


11,266 
454 
361 
150 

458 

620 

2,168 

1,333 

10,014 

1,S95 

522 
4,000 
4,000 

700 

299 
1,317 
151 
90 
496 
120 
753 
853 
160 
940 

29, 260 

1,655 

10,112 

11,940 

8,1SS 

161,146 

115,187 

172 
141 
221 


20,381 

4,478 

2,597 

229 

135 

6, 689 

153 

431 

138 

3,009 

120,761 

13,227 

11,016 


Articles. 


Minerals,  not  specified 


Meats— Continued. 

Hams,  cured barrels  and  cases. . 

Pork,  pickled do 

Sausages  and  sausage  casings. do 

Milk,  condensed cases.. 

/barrels.. 
(sacks 

Molasses barrels. . 

Molybdenite do 

Oils- 
Animal  barrels. . 

Cottonseed do 

Colza do 

Essential drums  and  cases.. 

(barrels  and  cases.. 

Mineral -^gallons 

I  tons 

Paints    and    varnishes,    barrels    and 
cases 

Paper,  etc rolls.. 

Paraffin  wax sacks. . 

Peas,  dried do 

Pencils,  lead  and  slate cases. . 

Petrolatum barrels.. 

Phosphate  rock sacks. . 

Railway  supplies cases. . 

Roofing,  vulcani/.ed rolls. . 

Rubber: 

Crude barrels. . 

Tires coses. . 

Sirup barrels. . 

Spices sacks.. 

Stearhi do 

Steel: 

Bars,  billets,  sheets,  andfniimber.. 

plates \cases 

Bisks   and    hoops,    bundles    and 

cases  

Rails number. . 

Tubes bundles. . 

Sugar sacks. . 

Tallow barrels. . 

Tin  plates cases. . 

Tobacco,  leaf gScads;: 

Twine,  binder bp.les.. 

Uniforms cases. . 

Vegetables,  dried,  n.  e.  s do 

White  lead barrels  and  cases. . 

Wood  and  manufactures  of: 

Cedar cases. . 

Lumber,  not  specified pieces. 

Pulp bundles . . 

Staves number. . 

Zinc  sheets do. . . 


Quantity. 


3,308 

4,003 

14, 839 

1,104 

2,219 

3,274 

350 

445 

185 

8,075 

630 

102 

190, 064 

1,634,791 

13, 881 

143 

840 

46,306 

13,037 

350 

196 

507 

1,776 

2G,33i' 

151 

687 
300 
911 

2i'i 

661,851 
8,951 

1,275 

11,079 

279 

369, 719 

3,288 

9,471 

6, 234 

11,421 

35, 524 

256 

33,335 

121 

150 
169, 289 

2,818 
283, 012 

2,805 


American  Products  in  Demand — Marseille  as  a  Distributing  Center. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  table  that  footlstutfs,  chemi- 
cals, and  metallurgical  products  were  the  most  important  goods 
brought  into  Marseille  during  the  past  year.  Although  these  orders 
were  the  result  of  w^ar  conditions,  they  are  likely  to  continue  on  a 
large  scale  when  the  situation  becomes  normal  again.  Certain  arti- 
cles, such  as  alcohol,  had  not  been  imported  in  commercial  quantities 
for  many  years;  but  the  demand  for  American  manufactured  articles 
will  develop  further  if  American  manufacturers  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  local  requirements. 

Among  the  American  products  for  which  there  are  excellent  pros- 
pects for  the  period  that  will  follow  the  end  of  hostilities  may  be 
mentioned  hardware  specialties,  electrical  goods  of  almost  every  de- 
scription, agricultural  machinery  (including  small  tractors),  Ioav- 
priced  automobiles,  marine  and  industrial  motors,  motorcycles, 
leather,  labor-saving  devices,  office  furniture,  sanitary  goods,  lighting 
fixtures,  and   flour-milliner   and  wood-working  machinery.     When- 
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ever  practicable,  manufacturers  should  send  competent  representa- 
tives to  study  market  conditions  in  France  and  make  arrangements 
for  the  extension  of  credit  facilities  that  will  be  required  after 
the  war. 

The  attention  of  American  exporters  is  also  invited  to  the  im- 
portance of  Marseille  as  a  distributing  center  for  the  French  colo- 
nial trade.  Most  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  French 
African  possessions  is  handled  at  Marseille,  where  large  and  well- 
organized  concerns  specialize  in  this  commerce.  Tliis  city  is  the  seat 
of  an  influential  semiofficial  association,  the  Institut  Colonial  de 
Marseille,  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  French  colonial  interests. 
It  is  conducted  on  principles  similar  to  those  of  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  jMuseum,  and  is  constantly  in  touch  with  importers  and 
exporters  in  all  the  French  colonies,  and  has  already  been  of  great 
assistance  in  the  extension  of  their  trade  relations. 

ISIarseille,  as  the  leading  commercial  center  in  the  Mediterranean,  is 
a  convenient  distributing  point  for  shipments  to  various  Mediter- 
ranean countries.  In  certain  cases,  exporters  interested  in  this  trade 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  representatives  and  branches 
in  this  city. 
Exports  to  United  States. 

Although  there  was  an  increase  of  $539,665  in  the  total  declared 
value  of  exports  from  Marseille  to  the  United  States  during  1916, 
the  quantity  of  goods  shipped  was  smaller  than  in  1915,  owing  to 
a  higher  level  of  prices  in  most  cases.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
1916  shipments  was  about  25  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  the  aver- 
age exports  during  the  five  years  that  preceded  the  war. 

The  principal  articles  exported  in  1915  and  1916  were  valued  as 
follows : 


Articles. 


Breadstuffs:  Macaroni 

Bulbs,  fiower 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.: 

Ben  'oic  acid 

Citric  acid 

B'>lIadonna 

Cochineal 

Glyc  rin,  crude 

Gums 

Roots,  gontian 

Sago  loaves 

Vauilla  beans 

other 

Coflee 

Coppf  r  matte 

Cork-  waste 

Flowers,  presrrved:  Immor- 

tdl  s 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Fruits,  candied 

Almonds 

Walnuts 

Glue 

Hair  press  cloth 

Hides  and  sVins: 

Cattle,  dry 

Goat ,  dry". 

Sheep 

Hide  cuttings  and  glue  stock. 


1915 


$63,9.52 
261,047 


40,62S 
3,264 
l.">,404 

395,211 
26,211 
21,809 
89,  S27 
87, 576 

146, 405 


29, 229 
25,272 

20,071 

120,061 

206,  .?S2 

201.260 

25,909 

57,810 

192,319 
133,610 
65, 457 
165, 417 


821,1.50 

369, 179 

74,995 
15, 603 
27, 348 
24, 095 


80,113 
45, 459 
25,978 
93; 6S4 

172,171 
34,091 
27, 831 

127, 951 

26,  .505 

142,172 

182, 799 

326, 972 

46, 123 

52, 168 

93,  .564 
115,908 
89,503 
55,728 


Artielss. 


Ni-'Vel  matte 

Odier 

Oils,  vegetable: 

(  opra 

Olive,  edible 

Palm 

Othrr 

Paper  sto?l- 

Plumbago  (graphite) 

Seeds: 

(  c'.ery 

(  ummin 

Other 

Silk  waste 

Soap,  castile 

Spices:  i  loves 

Spirits,  etc.: 

\ermuth 

Mineral  water 

Teasels 

Tin.  in  bars 

Vegetables:  Peas,  dried  and 
split. 


Wood,  and  manufa?tures  of: 

Brierwood 

Zinc,  oxide 

All  other  articles 


?162,  .568 
136,951 


6,281 
538, 359 


79, 160 
39, 675 
184,065 

97, 542 
64,522 
22,012 
97,2^17 
74, 442 
24, 167 

218.935 

42'.  655 

■    17,:503 

77, 178 

413,669 

129, 444 

40. 339 

214,877 


Total 5, 035, 552 


1916 


§100,139 

245, 617 
512.. 540 
434,729 
41,715 
53,003 
2S7, 832 

101,581 
67,982 

102,488 
96,858 
32, 813 
08, 520 

287,077 
55, 889 
35, 182 


75,398 
101,135 
156,796 


5, 605, 217 


Shipments  'from  Marseille  to  the  Philippine  Islands  during  1916 
amounted  to  $11,367,  against  $12,259  in  1915,  the  principal  items 
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being  perfumery,  vermuth,  and  medicines.  Exports  to  Porto  Rico 
consisted  onl}^  of  liqueurs  valued  at  $1,591,  against  $205  during  the 
preceding  year.  There  were  no  shipments  to  Hawaii  during  tlie  last 
two  years.  Returned  American  goods  in  191G  were  valued  at  $5,970, 
against  $173,815  in  1915. 

Comment  on  Declared  Exports. 

Palm  oil  exports  in  1916  were  the  first  for  some  years,  the  ship- 
ments consisting  of  West  African  oil,  which  formerly  went  to  other 
European  markets.  Exports  of  copra  oil  and  flower  bulbs  increased 
largely,  and  there  Avas  more  demand  than  in  the  precLKling  year  for 
certain  crude  drugs  (chiefly  celery  seeds),  various  chemicals  (mainly 
benzoic  acid),  graphite,  cork  waste,  and  ochcr. 

On  the  other  hand,  embargoes  prevented  shipments  of  articles 
exported  in  large  quantities  in  former  years,  such  as  aluminum, 
bauxite,  crude  glycerin,  and  wool.  For  a  number  of  years  crude 
glycerin  shipments  alone  averaged  about  $1,000,000,  and  in  1909, 
$1,140,812.  The  brierwood  shipments  were  also  stopped  for  several 
months  by  an  export  prohibition,  but  special  ])ermits  were  obtained 
later.  There  w^ere  notable  decreases  in  shipments  of  hides,  hide  cut- 
tings, glue,  macaroni,  soap,  and  dried  vegetables,  mostly  because  of 
a  more  active  domestic  demand. 
Shipments  from  Cette  and  from  Bastia,  Corsica. 

The  agency  at  Cette,  in  the  Marseille  consular  district,  reports 
shipments  to  the  United  States  with  a  total  value  of  $1.1.-0199  in 
1915  and  $1,300,878  in  1916.  The  largest  items  were  tartar  argols, 
valued  at  $1,049,696  and  $1,250,032  fo^r  the  two  years,  respectively, 
and  vermuth,  $31,077  and  $63,775.  Cigarette  paper  worth  $1,110  in 
1915  and  $7,041  in  1916  was  sent  to  the  Philippines;  there  were  no 
shipments  to  Porto  Rico  or  Pfawaii.  Returned  American  goods  were 
valued  at  $192  in  1915  and  $436  in  1916. 

At  the  Bastia,  Corsica,  agency  citrons  in  brine,  valued  at  $27,512, 
were  the  only  item  invoiced  for  export  to  the  United  States  in  1915 ; 
citrons,  $34,784,  and  brier  root,  $5,132,  made  up  the  total  of  $39,916 
in  1916.  This  agency  recorded  no  shipments  for  the  insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years. 
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